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Prior to the Civil War the birth rate in the United States was so high that 
(aided by some immigration from Europe after 18590) the population of the Nation 
doubled every quarter century. The free land to the west beckoned the youth with 
the promise of a home and economic security as a reward for hard work, thrift and 
honesty. The immigrant from Lurope was welcomed on the frontier, as well as the 
migrant from Northern and Southern States. Democracy was dominant in the West. 
Every village hoped to become bigger and better and grow into a city. land values 
were rising - in Iowa farm Lands appreciated in value at a rate exceeding 5 
percent, compounded annually, from 1850 to 1920. The attitude of the people was 
buoyant and the spirit of optimism prevailed. From the first census in 1790 to 
1860 more than half the population was under 20 years of age. 


After the Civil War the agricultural conquest of the continent continued, 
but migration turned more and morc toward the cities, until boy the close of the 
World War migration to the West, except to the faci if Coast cities, had prac- 
tically ceased. The increase of population shifted meanwhile from a4 geomctric 
rate to an arithmetic rate of roughly 15,000,000 cach decade (ranging from 
11,597,000 between 1870 end 1880 to 17,0 064,,000 between January 1, 1920 and April 1, 
1930). During the World War and for a decade afterward migration to the cities 
was greater than ever before, amounting to about 6,300,000 net during the decade 
1920-30 (Figure 1). About 5,000,000 of these giorande went directly (presumably) 
from the farms end about 1,300,000 more moved from farms to rural nonfarm territory 
(villages mostly). About as many more (1,300,000) moved from rural nonfarm terri- 


‘tory to cities. This 6,300,000 net migration from farms was greater than the 


natural increase of the farm population, and, 2s a consequence, the number of 


‘people on farms declined more than a million. Eighty-six percent of the Nation's 


increase of population between 1920 and 1930 wes urban. 
pop 


A rapid decline in the national birth rate set in after 1921; while owing 


ia, > “a ga yao acts and executive orders, immigration likewise declined after 


1923 (Figure 2). The number of births Pv reased from about 2,950,000 in 1921 
(the peak year) to about 2,300,000 in 1933, with a horizontal trend since; while 
the net inflow of immigrants, vhich averaged several hundred thousand a year, 
both before and after the World ar (reaching as high as 739,000 during 1923), 
changed to a nct outflow of more than 100,000 in 1931 and again in 1932. In the 
years since, emigrants have about balanced immigrants. The number of deaths in 
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the Nation has increased slightly during the decade, not because of a higher death 
rate, but because there are more old people to die. Asa resuit of fewer births, 

the cessation of immigration, and more deaths, the annual increase of the Nation's 
population has declined from an average of nearly 1,700, mina @ year during the 
decade 1920-29 to less than 900,000 a zwar during 1920 39. Since about 1932 the 
number of births has not been sufficient to maintain siberian ae the population of 
the Nation. The 1940 Census revealed a deficit of about 4 percent. The crest of 
population scems likely to be reached about two decades hence. 


The Regionel Decline in Births 


This decline in births started in southern New England, where industry was 
developing and youths were migrating to the cities (Figure 3). The Cemsus of 1800 
revealed a ratio of children under 5 years of age to women 15 to 48 years of age 
(childbearing age) much lower than in other States. During the 150 years since, 
the process of urbanization of the poople has been associated with a declining 
birth rate, until now probably only the Southern States are Maryland and 
Florida), one New England State, a few States in the West North Central group, 
notably the Dakotas, where most of the people are engaged in aericulture and 
religion retains much of its strength, New Mexico, with its Spanish-America 
population, Utah and Idaho, where the Mormons hold to their familistic culture 
have a reproduction rate exceeding unity, that is, ere rearing enough children 
to maintain population permanently stationary. 

Of these areas the South is much the most important. About one-quarter 
of the Nation's people are in the South, but this quarter are producing nearly 
one-half of the Nation's increase of popu ation, that is, excess of births over 
deaths. The one-fourth of the Nation's population in the South are contributing 
nearly as much to the Nation's natural increase as the three-fourths in the North 
and West. Practically all this increase comes from the rural South, for the 
urban people in the South have little, if any, higher reproduction rate than 
those in the North and the West (Figure 4). 


In the large cities of the Nation, those of over 100,000 population, most 
of which are located an the North, the 1940 Census retums show that 10 adults 
are rearing only about 7 children '(Fisure 5). In the smaller cities they are 
rearing about a chile aren. On the other hend, among the rural nonfarm people, 
that is, village and suburban population, 10 adults are rearing 13 to 14 children. 
These ratios have not yet been released from the Census Bureau by States, but I 
think it entirely safe to say that in many areas in the sae aad notably in the 
Appalachian Mountains, 10 adults are rearing 20 children. Were there no migration 
from these ereas and assuming this birth rato persisted, population would double 
in a generation, or in about 30 years. 


Although birth rates are decreasing “9 tiie South, the decline apparently 
is little, if any, greater than in mcst of the North and Vest. The South seans 
destined to contribute an increasing ;_ proportion, perhaps ultimately a dominating 
proportion, of the future citizens ae the Nation. Assume for purposes of compari- 


son that there be no further chenge in reproduction rates and no migrations 


NUMBER OF WHITE CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE TO 
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Figure 3.- The decline in the birth rate (as measured by the ratio 
of children to women) started in southern New England as early as 
1800 and has spread west and south during the vast century and a 


third with the progress of industrialization and urbanization of 
the people. 
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The 7 children of the 10 adults in the large cities of the Nation would have only 
5 children, end these 5 only 33. In three generations, or less than a century, 
births would decline to about one-third their present number, and population would 
have declined in similar degree a few decades later. On the other hand, the 15 
children of the 10 farm adults in the South, would have 22 children, and these in 
turn would have 33 children. Population would treble in a little more than a 
century. 


Unless this disparity between the reproduction rates of city and of farm 

people is greatly diminished, and there is no clear evidence of this as yet (the 
percentage decrease in the reproduction rate for the urban population during 
1920-29 was 17.1 and for farm population was 10.8, while for 1930-39 the figures 
are 14.0 and 14.4), most of the citizens of the Nation a century hence seem very 
likely to be the descendants of the rural pcople of the South today. 


Changes in Migration 


The population of the South increased nearly 33 million between 1930 and 
1940, which is about 44 percent of the Nation's increasc. Two-thirds 
of this increase was urban and most of the remainder was rural nontarm. The 
rural surplus population, unable to obtain employment in the North, has flowed 
into the Southern cities. The rate of urban increese was nearly three times the 
rate of naticnal urban increase. The cities of the South have, in general, grown 
almost as rapidly during the depression years as those in the North during the 
preceding decade. The increase of the farm population was less than 2 percent 
in the South Atlantic States, and less than 4 percent in the East South Central 
States, while in the States west of the liississippi River, except Louisiana, a 
decrease occurred. This decrease in farm population exceeded 8 percent in Texas 
end Oklahoma. 


n markets for cotton, which has cut cotton acreage 
almost in half, the coming of the tractor, particularly in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
the Yazoo Delta, and other factors, have induced a great reduction of tenant farms 
in the South. The South Atlantic States had 80,000 fewer tenant farms in 1940 
than in 1930; in the East South Central States the decrease numbered also about 
80,000; while in the West South Central States the decrease was 178,000. Most of 
this decrease was in number of croppers. Texas had 98,000 fever tenant farms in 
1940° than in 1930 and 14,000 more cimer-operated farms. The owner of a 160-acre 
farm, who formerly kept 3 tenants to enable him to plow, plant, cultivate, and 
pick his cotton, now has a tractor that will plow, plant, and cultivate the cotton, 
while his pickers may be on relief in the city, or elsewhere, until he needs them. 
A few former tenants from Texas, but many more from Oklahoma, have drifted to 
California, producing conditions so well dramatized in "Grapes of Wrath," while 
otners have retired into the poorer soil areas and have endeavored to eke out a 
miserable living from the niggardly land. But most of them, apparently, have 
migrated to the cities, where many are on relief. The tractor, the W.P.A., and 
other agencics have enabied the farm owner in the more level portions of the South 
to increase the acreage he can operate with his own labor, except for picking 
cotton, to an area comparable to that operated by farmers in the North. 


The decline in the foreig 
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The farm tenants, particularly the cronpers, in the South have been caught 
between the scissors blades of unemployment in the North, damming up the outward 
flow of youth, end the dcercase in cotton acreage in association with rapid 
edvences in agricultural technique in the South, reducing the necd for labor 
on the farms. In addition, the operations of the W.P.A, have, in some instances, 
meant that farm owners have been relieved of the need of kee eit = cropocrs through- 
out the year in order to have Jabor available to pick cotton. 


e of Farming 
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The acreage of cotton, as noted above, has declined nearly one-half? -— from 
over 43,000,000 to less than 23,000,000. The only other commercial systems of 
farming that afford promise of providing a livelihood for a large Se orth ae of 
the former cotton growers involve the feeding of livestock. Acreage of corn in 
the South increased 10 percent between 1929 and 1939, and of hay 50 potest puch 
livestock systems of farming, except poultry, require more land per farm than 
cotton, perkaps, on the average, twice the acreage. Nearly .2,000,000 farmers, | 
including croppers, grew cotton in 1929, but less than 1,600,000 in 1939. On the 
other: hand, the number of “re in the South reporting cows me fed, increased fron 
1,699,000 to 2,230,900, or by 13 percent, while the number of cattle on faras in- 
ereased nearly 20 percent a that of breeding sows increased more than 50 percent. 
A great shift in type of fanaing in the cotton growing areas particularly is in 
progress, and it is tencing to push the cropper, and many real tenants also, off 
the land. 


Increasing Size of Farms 


These changes in types of farming ond in farm practices, particularly. the 
increasing use of mechanical power, are reflected in the increasing average acreage 
per farm. In the South Atlantic States, all farms in 1930 avereged 82 acres in 
area, while in 1940 the average was 92 acrcs. For the East South Central States 

he’ corresponding figures are 69 and 73 acres; for the ‘est South Central States, 
167, as compared with 208 acres. In Toxas, where the a Gs of mechani zation 
has o.cn rapid, the eutomobile has been instrumental in the establishment of many 
small part-time farms around the cities, while the tractor has aided in consolidat- 
ing more remote medium-size farms into larger farms. The number of farms in Toxas 
of under 3 acres doubled during the decade, also those of 3 to 9 acres, whereas 
pede of 20 to’ 49 acres dropped from 120,000 dam to ‘70,000 oa those of 50 to 99 

res from 123,000 down to 89,000. On the obher hand, farn of over 500 acres in-= 
reased in number from 26,000 to 32,000. The average size F all farms incrcascd 

n 252 acres to 330 acres 
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biden there has been an increase in the farm population per farm. In the 
South Atlantic States, the increase was from 5.5 in 1930 to 5.8 in 1940. In the 
East South Central States the incroese was from 4.7 to 5.13 in the West South 
Central fron 4.8 to 5.2 persons. n Texas the increase was from 4.7 to 5.1. 
Apparently in many cases the forner era at has been changed into a4 wage hand, and 
two census farms in 1930 have been made into one farm in 1940. In other cases, 
the son, unable to get a job in tom, has been taken into partnership, or employed 
as a wage hand, or is working merely. for board, lodging and spending money. 
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Father and Son Partnersnins in Farming 
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In the, Corn Beit,. where rural yOu surveys have been made in several 
counties, notably in Indiana, the so-called "arricultural ladder" is being re- 
placed by fathsr-and-son partnerships, and I surmise such a shift is taking place 
in many parts of the South, though probably not so rapidly. The "agricultural 
ladder" is the name given to tnc process by which many young mon, without Land, 
have climbed to farm owvncrsuip. Typically the young man star rted to work for é 
neighbor, when 16 or 18 years of age, and saved some money. After a fow years 
he had saved enough to mike 4 ayment ona team of horses, @ pia, ant oneer 
machinery, and buy some live ee ck. He then started as 2 tenant Zarier on a 


small farm. Sometime later he had accumulated enough capital to operate a 
larger farm. By the age of 40 or 50 he became: able, perhaps, to buy a fami 
with a mortgage. chee Be eo tine that death overtook him the mortgage had been 
paid off... Meanwhile his children had gone to town. 

This process is gré adually being replaced in the Bastern Corn Belt, at 
least, by the father taking the son into partnership, or eaploying hin as a hired 
man either with or without cash wages. This change is owing largcly to two new 
factors that have come into the farm situation, - unemplcyment end the rubber— 
tired tractor. Many feraers'! sons during the last decade could not get a job in 
town, sc remained at home. 7 father found it necessary to provide enployment, 
end the son greatly desired 2 Peano In the Corn Belt a tractor is as. essential 
to "keeping up with the Joneses" as an automobile is in the city. So a tractor 
is bought, commonly on credit. Immediately the need of operating more land be- 
comes apparent, in order to méke payments on the tractor and utilize it adequately. 
If the farm iiext door cannot be ‘rented, the farmer and his son will go as.iar as 5 
or even 10 miles to rent more land, : sometimes they rent’ the ficlds of 
& farm on which’cld. people live, no lonrcr abl. to tarn effectivoly, and’ Garry 
the grain and hay to their own barn to feed. This is hard on the rented land. 
sometines the father and son will rent a number of 40 or 80 acre tracts owned 
by part-time farmers who work in the citics and cannot afford to have a fam 
outfit of their om. But more frequentizy a tenant farm is rented, and the tenant 
is forcecd to find employment elsowherc.. 


About one-fourth of the fera operators in northern Indiana, mostly father 
and son partnerships, are thus expanding the area they operate, and they now 
operate about half the farm lend. In one tovnship in Blackford County, Indiana, 
it wes found that of the tenants who had been disnussessed by these i 
operations of other farmers, three hac risen to ownership. during.the last, 5 years; 

one by SPT Panes, three had moved to larger tenant farms, five had cbtained other 
farms of about the same size, three had becone da y-laborers in the country, and 
five had gone to tow. The present occupation ey these five was unknown, but 
several, it was believed, had sought W.P.A. relief. The census figures for the 
South suggest that a snaller proportion of the dispossessed tenants than in Indiana 
have risen to omership during the last 5 years, and that a larger proportion 

have gone to tow. 


In Texas, for example, there has been, apparently, little net migration of 
farm people out of the State, and a very large increase in the urban population. 
Between 1930 end 1940 the urban population of Texas increased 22 percent, the 
rural nonfarm population increased 23 percent, while the rural farm population 
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decreased 8 percent. The increase in the urban population of Louisiena was over 17 
percent, of Arkansas 13 per trae of Mississippi 28 percent, of Alabaria 15 percent, 
of. Florida 37 peresent, of Georgia 20 percent, of South Carolina 25 vercent, of 
North Carolina: 20 percent. The rural farm population decreased slightly in 
Arkansas, Georgia, and South Carolina, and increased slightly in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and North Carolina. in Oklahona it decreased 9 percent, 

but in Florida it increased 10 percent. As migration out of the Southern States, 
exccpt Oklahoma, was only about one-third as great during 1930-39 as during the 
previous aecade, it is clear that the equivalent of the natural increase in the 
farm population of the South during the last decade has migrated mostly to 
southern cities end adjacent rural nonfarn creas. 


The Farn 1 Population | Prospect in the South 


During the iast decade this migration hes been mostly the result of the 
push frea the farns. During the next few ycars, «s the defense prozran develops, 
there may be also & pull from the cities, snd from the cities of the North as well 
as those cf the South. The imrmediatoc prospect, thercforc, is for a decline in the 


farm population in much, if not most, of the South. 


WiLL be dotlining, i4.:s06ems possib Sant there mney cevclop a back-to=the-lend 
movement excecding in magnitude th sh Gevcloped during the carly 1930's. 
With the farms in the more level creas on the South nore mechenizcd, aswell as 
the farms in the North and Vest, it cppears quite likely that the pressure of 
population in the mountainous and other eress less anenable to iuechenizetion, 
Will become meré severe, even, than during the last dcpréssion. 


But looking boyond the next few yoars to the time when the defense industrics 
c GQ 
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Me 


A fow yeers ago I visited Breathitt County in Eastern Kentucky, where a 
large nunber of young nmarricd folks had returncd from Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Akron, 
Middleton, and vther manufacturing cities, seoking shelter end sustenarice with 
relatives and friends, and where a large number of youth, who normally would hav 
migrated to northern cities, had been backed up on ferns. It was traditional oe 
this county to share one's income, however meager, with relatives, sven though 
the relationship might be remotc. Nevertheless, about 40 percent of the fenilics 
in the county were on Government relief, and I could not but pzeuse to think what 
would have happened without this aid from outsidu. «s I contemplete the possibili- 
ties of the next decade, I an conpelied to pause again, and ponder the problems of 

uncniploynent end poverty which may face us egain. 


I have reeched the conclusion, and ay te mipheasize it is wholly 4 perssnal 
conclusion, that the ultimate assurance of cconornic sccurity will be found in the 
fanily, more than in the State. iron, during ‘Mie, spentinne depression, whem the 
resources of Ghe Governnent were sample, it appcars fron the 19377 Census cf Unen- 
ployment that helf or more >f the uncmploycod were beihg supported by their 
familics and ae private charities. In oldsr civilizations, China for cxanple, 
the family appears to be the almost sole assurance of economie security. In such 
civilizations, the bearing of such a burden of pocr relicf would be quite beyond 
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the power of the state. This proved to be the case also in Germany, when the Erbhof 
law in Prussia was cxtcnded by the Nazi regime to all the Reich, as one means of 
providing relief. More than half the farms werc made Erbnofs, ré ‘Licve sd of mortgage 
debt and rendered incapable of sale, in order that all members of the family might 
return to the hereditary home and find shelter and sustunance. Equally important, 
these Erbhof families were expected to provide the future citizens of the State in 
increasing proportions. 


The rural people of the South, like the Erbhof farmors of Germany, secm 
destined to provide in increasing proportions the future citizens of the Nation, 
Can the farmers of the South also:provide econcmic security for their children 
during periods of econ oni. depression in the fubure, when meny Lets doubticss 
return to the faras as they have in the past? Most farms in the South, if tenant 
holdings be considcrec farms, as they are by the Census, are dnao Panes + Lars. 

Not only are these onc-family ferms too small, in most cases, to support a second 
fanil:7, but also they do not permit ccntbinuity of family proprictorsiip. Qn whe 
avorage, the son is born when the father is about 30 years of ago, that is, about 
as many.sons are born before this age as after. Tien te to 25 years later the son 
wants to marry and have a hene. But thy fether is oly 50 to 55 years of age, 

end there is no room for a second farily on most. southern fams. » [he Tamieees 

not able to’ retire, nor ready to die. Hencc, prior to the recent economic: depros= 
sion, the, son Left the farm, and sought cuploynent. in-the city. oe daughter did 
likewise, indeed, girls leave the farms about 2 years younger then. the boys. Sone 
15 to 25 years later the father dies, or retires, though few farmers have been able 
to retiré'in recent years. But the son has by that time become established in sone 
city occupation, and the daughter has married a city man. They are no longer 
anterested in rcturning to the farm to live, So they rent the farm,-or scll at, 

if they sell it, few farm boys or their fathers are ‘able buy, so it is genereliy 
sold to a city man as an investment, and. he rents it, In cither case, it becomes 

a tenant farm. And as a Presbytcrian minister in South Caroline remarked to me 
sole time ago, "When half the inceme of these little farms has t> be paid as rent, 
there is -not, enough left to support a church." 
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coblem of the Proletariat 


In order to achicve family continuity in farming, it appears nece 
therefore, that farms be keg enough to enpluy two men, -— to bridge the span of 
years between the time when the son reaches mturity aid the fathe! Cc 
In Germany we found two houses on most farms, or clse a house large enougl 
families. I surmise this is the case also in most countries in which ag icul ture 
has attained stability. This is the trend in the Corn Belt at present, and 
be the trend in the South also, althcugh no youth surveys have as yet boon made in 
the South, and’ te do not know what is peepee pa . other than che changes 
indicated by the Census figures. 


If this trend persists for a few decades in the Corn Belt, it will involve 
the expulsion from agriculture of a roodly portion of the tenants, Who now number 
carly half the farmers in sevcral Corn’ Belt States. In most of the South the 
proportion of tenancy is even higher and the, development of such a system of family 
continuity in farming in the Cotton Belt would have even more profound consecuences 
then in the Corn Belt 


Is it necessary to cast out a large portion of the tenant. half of our farm 
population in these leading agricultural regions into the economic and social 
dangers of urban life in order to preserve the rurel family as an institution 
for-the reproduction of the race, the accwaulation of-weelth from generation to 
generation, and the transmission of culture, including religion, fron parent to 
child. Yet how othermise can economic security in agriculture be provided by the 


| An alternative, of course, is the nationalization of the lend, that is, 

its ownership by the government. . This might restore, in a measure, the agricul- 
tural ledder, for as each farmer died the government could turn over his fam to 

& young mén. It could also provide control over farm pra ctices, and would tend to 
conserve the soil resources. But it might, in the hands of wmscrupulous 
politicians, lead to the loss, of pelitical frecdom, possibly also religious 
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freedom. And freedom in the long run, is, I belicve, nad acta to scientific 
progress, the acewtulation of capital, the preservation of democracy, and the 
development of personality. JI consider the development of per sonality end the 
preservation of the doctrine of the infinite worth of the human soul as the touch- 
stone by which to'test the velidityof all cconomic ¢<s well as social prograns. 


But i see all around me this drift of the poor toward dependence upon the 
state, with the resultant impairment of personality. And i envision a few years 
ehead as the defense program subsides, another period of unemployment and dependency, 
Relatively few people in the United States today save for future needs. A recent 

J P 
Gallup poll indicated that 60 percent of all urban families, if the bread winner 
df 3 
lost his or her job, would have to apply for relicf in six months 

Here is the great problem of the Nation, as I see it, - the problem of the 
proletamat, the propertyless, who, as in the ancient Roman world, are also the 
breeders of the next generation in "disproportionate proportions. Property not 
only gives power, it also gives freedom. 41 doubt if there can long be freedom 
without property. Three-fourths of the gainfully employed people of the Nation 
today are in positions where they can bo hired or fired. When a man is dependent 
upon another man, or vpon a corporation, or even upon the state, for the support 
of hinself and his faaily, he becomes a as as to, what he says, or docs, les 
he give a one? The farmers who owmm their farms, are, in my opinion, the last 
great bulwark of freedom in the United States. This bulwark, I consider, must be 
preserved. 


For Freedom and Denocrasy 


In pondering this problem in recent nonths, perticularly since working on 
the youth surveys in the Corn Belt, I have been unable to escape the conclusion 
that the only agency with the power to cope with this expanding provlem of poverty 
is the state, that is, the governnent, Federal, Libis. and local. But I have like- 
Wise viewed with deep apprehension the drift toward dependence upen the state, 
which is associated with decline in Pa of individual responsibility a 
in intégrity of the family. Morcoover, to suceced in the difficult task of <M 
serving freedom and democracy, while the econoiic systen is being reorganized, it 
is neccessary that there develop, particularly among the officiels of the state and 
among the farming people, a ie emg of values associated with intensity of 
purpose, in bricf, a religion. One man with conviction has the strength of ten 
without conviction. 
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The religions of collectivism are, I surmise, making more rapid progress in 
the cities than many of us realize. They accord with the feeling of helplessness 
engendered by the intricate division of labor in modern industry and the development 
of a labor market in which the worker's personality is submerged in the mass of 
other workers. In agriculture the: family is the economic as well as the social unit, 
but in our industrial and commercial system ‘the individual tends to become the 
economic unit and the state tends to replace the family and the church in the educa— 
tion of the child, the provision of economic security, and now, in much of Europe, 
in inculcating religion. Moreover, tne manner of life in the cities, especially the 
congestion in apartment houses and tenements weakens the family ties and promotes 
the decline in births. But more important, probably, in explaining the decline in 
births is the modern materialistic concept of success. Money income becomes -the 
measure of success, and this is manifested by conspicuous consumption. Thrift and 
saving cease to ve virtues, while corporations and the state become the custodians 
of capital. Production is restricted in order to raise price, and contests develop 
between pressure groups to obtain the support of the state. These things tend not 
only toward the dwarfing of the personality of the citizcn, but also toward poverty 
and dictatorship. The gains of science are being lost for a large proportion of 
the people because of a selfish and disunited economic system. 


Now, if the South also’ becomes dominantiy urban and develons an economic 
system like that in the North, the task of preserving freedom and democracy in the 
Nation will become very difficult. If the South can remain largely rural and 
religious, it seems likely to exert a great influence on the Nation's destiny, 
through the increase of population and migration of youth to the North. Is there 
any way to maintain, and, if possible, increase, the rurel nopulation of the South 
and at the same time alleviate the poverty? There is a way, I am sure, if the 
men of science, of the state, and of the church will wnite in a mighty effort of 
education, probably through small study groups, to help the people understand the 
Situation, and the consequences of present trends, and guide them in developing 
an economic sistem based on cooperation rather than competition and on conserva-— 
tion rather than exploitation. 


In the South there is about twice as much lend as that used at present for 
crops and improved pasture, and this wiused land does now differ greatly in quality 
from that already in use. But it needs to be cleared and clearing is costly, 
particularly in labor. And crops and pasture yields on all these lands, used and 
unused, probably could be doubled by the use of fertilizer, crop rotations includ- 
ing iegumes, and barnyard manure. In the United States there is twice as much 
crop acreage per capita as in Germany or France and several fold as much pasture 
land per person. Land in our country has been abundant and abused. In part, as a 
consequence, many of our people have lost the love of the land, and sense of 
responsibility for the preservation of its fertility. Our economic system, with 
its discount of the future at 5 or 6 percent has also tended toward soil depletion. 


Bus the Nation, like the family, must strive for continuity of existence — 
must’ oftcn sacrifice the present for the future. To be willing to make this sacri- 
fice, a philosophy of values associated with intensity of purpose, in brief, a 
religion, is inperative. The future is full of hope for the South if the farmers 
can recover the ownership of the land and their fceling of dignity and can sense 
the values of rural life and realize the inveluable contributions they are making 
to the welfare of the nation. Ideals are now of decper significance to American 
agriculture than bigger crops or better livestock, or prices of farm products, or 
standards of living, important as these material things undoubtedly are; for 
ideals are essential to the survival of the people and of the partially 
Christianized civilization that has developed during the centuries. 


